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Science in the School1

NGLAND WILL BE a really civilized country when the school
teacher enjoys the prestige now allotted to generals, film
stars, and newspaper proprietors. If you wish to achieve this, two
reforms are urgent. One is to get more teachers elected to Parlia-
ment. The other is the abolition of morning prayers. The daily
accompaniments of school assembly and the annual ritual of prize-
giving give head teachers the maximum temptation and the
maximum opportunity for exercising a form of self-indulgence
which normal people secretly despise. When pressing social needs
demand concise and vigorous statement, the teacher is therefore
liable to carry his aptitude for ambiguous and sentimental exhor-
tation into public affairs. So he (or she) becomes identified with
sanctimonious earnestness about trivial matters and vague broad-
mindedness on decisive issues' An illustration is contained in the
recent Interim Report of the Science Masters Association on the
teaching of General Science. The Committee recommended the
claims of science in the cultural curriculum becatise no one

can now be considered truly cultured, no one can be considered
as having felt the European spirit at its best, if he has never had
his imagination stirred by that great adventure of ideas on which
we are engaged: the scientific exploration of natural phenomena.

Ever since the Reformation we have sterilized the teaching of
mathematics by adopting Plato's plea for the pursuit of geometry
as an aid to spiritual refinement. The world now stands in need
of another Reformation and our Committee propose to sterilize
the teaching of science by using it to cultivate the European

1 An address delivered to the National Union of Teachers, December 1936.